“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worv, 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those thin gs were 
so.” —* Prove all things; hold fust that which is good.” —Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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low their griefs and their indignation, in 
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" ishment. ‘The widow of the murdered 
in ROBERT OWEN’S husband ; the surviving parent of his fa- 
s Cnrw SYSTEM OF SOCIETY.” mily consumed in the flames, and the fa- 
ee ther of the injured child—must all swal- 


= The best and only certain test of the 
© truth or falsity of any principles whatever, 
® is the result of their application in prac- 
We tice. Now notwithstanding that Robert 
= Owen informs us that his system is found- 
Seed on experience, it appears evident to 
mus, that the principles of it when they 
Macome to be examined, in detail, by this 
test, are shown to beillusory. A takes 
m the life of B, is arraigned, before the court; 
and the thing is proved against him, and 
he is asked why the sentence of the law 
hould not be pronounced. His reply is; 
*T am, in common with the rest of men, 
holly the creature of circumstances; 
Mathese have ‘com/pel/ed’ me to commit this 
ee, urder. I have had no will or choice in 
Sethe act: no ‘demerit’ attaches to me—I 
‘not accountable’ to any tribunal, nei- 
» ther in earth, nor heaven.” Again, C is 
onvicted of a rape: he pleads that he has 
Webeen guilty of no crime, because he has 
no controul over his natural inclinations.” 
nlike manner D sets fire to his neigh- 
"Wbour’s house, and he alleges before the 
‘Mudge, that surrounding circumstances 
Peeompelled him to seize the brand and to 
onsummate the dreadful purpose, re- 
ardless of the fate of the sleeping in- 
mmates. Now where is the man who, if in 
A is sober senses, would not feel that the 
Mepuilt of these criminals was enhanced by 
buch, worse than frivolous, excuses ? 
m But let us suppose that these crimes 
S@have been perpetrated by Owenites, upon 
Meheir companions. How are they to be 
WaRisposed of? They are guilty of no crime 
™they have incurred therefore no pun- 
oh, FE—No. VILL 


+ 


silence ; must look with no other feelings 
than compassion on the authors, as the in- 
nocent victims of dire necessity! But no 
—all this is contrary to that nature which 
R. Owen professes to make the foundation 
of his system. These miscreants are, 
therefore thrust out of their community, 
or they are dragged before the proper 
tribunal to receive the punishment due to 
their crimes.* ‘Thus the theory of neces- 
sity is impracticable,even by those who 
profess to believe in, and to be governed 
by it. 

The argument to support this theo- 
ry is briefly this: “ Motives are the causes 
of men’s actions. Where there is but one 
motive present, it determines the agent : 
where there are two or more, the strongest 
prevails. Man, therefore, being thus go- 
verned by motives, is not a free agentt.” 
The foregoing is a sufficient answer to this 
specious doctrine: and every one knows 
from what is daily passing in himself, that 
it is absurd; though every one does not 
know howto meet it by abstract reason- 
ing. We proceed to examine it a little 
further : 

1. That motives are the sole causes of 
human actions, cannot be proved. Al- 
most every one can give testimony that 
he has resisted motives for action. What 
do we mean by wilfudness, obstinacy, and 
caprice, or have they no existence? 


* Disorderly, or wicked persons, are, 
according to Gwen's plan, turned away. 

tSubstitute circumstances for “motives,’® 
and we have, literatum, the new system 
of Owen, yet proposed one thousand years 
ago. 
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What motive does a disobedient youth 
ive for refusing to obey his parent? Of- 
ten when asked for one, he answers “ de- 
cause I wont:” That is he assigns no 
motive but his free agency. Does any 
one believe that when a person thus acts, 
that the “circumstance” which governs 
him is “ irresistible,’ and that he could 
not have done otherwise ? 

2. That the strongest motive always 
prevails, cannot be affirmed, until we are 
furnished with a standard by which to 
measure the strength of motives, which 
the advocates for this doctrine have 
never done. If they should say that their 
strength is measured by their /revalence, 
itis only stating the same proposition in 
other language, and means no more than 
that the strongest motive is the strongest 
motive! If again, it be said that by the 
strength of a motive is meant not the 
prevalence, but the cause of the preva- 
lence, and that the cause is measured by 
the effect ; this takes for granted that mo- 
tives are the sole causes of action—that 
man, like inert matter, never acts, but 1s 
only acted upon ; which is the thing yet to 
‘be proved. 

3. If motives were the sole causes of 
action, it would always follow that 
when motives are equally balanced, all ac- 
tion, like the ass between two haystacks, 
must cease. This, however, does not 
occur. Where several means present, 
equally calculated to answer the purpose 
in view, we find no embarrassment in ta- 
king any one of them: thus, wanting a dol- 
jar to spend, we take one withour hesita- 
ting, though a hundred are before us, 
each one of which would serve our turn 

equally well. 


THE QUAKER’S CREED. 


_ The following editorial article is found 
in the National» Gazette, and has since 
been copied into other papers: * 

“Elisha Bates, of Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio, has just published a neat octavo 
volume, of 320 pages, entitled ‘ The doc- 
trines of Friends, or Principles of the 
Christian Religion, as held by the Socie- 
ty of Friends, commonly called Quakers.’ 
The work has been examined and ap- 


and is supposed to have the sanction of 
the Friends generally in other parts of 
the Union. Writers of other religious 
denominations have frequently called for 
the creed of the Friends :—they haye 
now within their reach an authentic ex. 
position of it prepared ufion a satisfac. 
tory flan. Mr. Bates has made ex. 
tracts from the writings of the early 
members of the Society, in order to shey 
that the principles which he ascribes ty 
it are prescriptive andevery way genuine,” 
The editor has made several importan: | 
mistakes in the above statement. ThyJ 
work was never “examined and approy- i 
ed by the Ohio Yearly Meeting,” but by i 
the Meeting for Sufferings only. 4 
Yearly Meeting, as that of Ohio for ex.J 
ample, includes and is composed of th 
whole body of members located with 
certain limits; but a Meeting for Suffer 
ings, or for suffering cases, is only a stan 
ing committee, or delegation from th§ 
Yearly Meeting, intended to act in suc 
matters as would suffer during the rece 
of the Yearly Meeting. A Yearly Mee 
ing when in cession, is a popular assem)) 
every individual has aright to appear, a 
tobe heard. There are no artificial distiv 
tions, created by rank, or station, or office 
nor is there any peculiar deference pall 
except what is due to virtue and exp 

perience. A Meeting for Sufferings ms 
be considered as representing its Year 
Meeting in all matters that fall within i 
limits of its delegated frowers; but t 
power to make, or even to propose‘ 
creed,” or any thing having the least rel 
tion to a creed, is one which the body hi 
not delegated to this, or any other depat 
ment in society. Ithas even gone furthe 
and lest this meeting might exercise su 
a power, it has declared that it shall gm 
meddle with any matter relating to ral 
or discifiline. By the constitution of ¢ 
Meeting for Sufferings, a minority fora 
a quorum to transact business, and frog 
the manner in which business is dog 


measure through the house; and tha 
some half a dozen influential membeji™ 
might dictate a formula of faith to ti 
whole body! The reasons, therefor 
which have governed the society, tenacioail™y 


proved by the Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
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to the Meeting for Sufferings, are suffi- 
ciently manifest. 

Several unavailing attempts have been 
made, at different times, to establish 
something like.a creed, or test of ortho- 
dox ofiinions, in the Society of Friends: 
the last, a few years ago, by the Meeting 
for Sufferings in Philadelphia. Certain 
extracts were made by that Meeting and 
offered for the consideration of the Yearly | 
Meeting, similar to those now published | 
by Elisha Bates; but that body, with a_ 
promptness and decision characteristic of | 
its hostility to written creeds, ordered the 
work to be suppressed, although ten thou- 
sand copies had been printed by the mis- 
guided zeal of the committee. It is to be 
presumed, therefore, that had E. Bates’ 
work been submitted to the Yearly Meet- 
ee ing of Ohio, it would have shared a similar 
fate. The Meeting for Sufferingsia Ohio, 

© are invested, it istrue, with the right of 
B approving or rejecting, any work relating 
§ to the doctrines or testimonies of the So- 
ciety, written by any member of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting. But there is everv rea- | 
gon to believe that something beyond mere. 
information was designed in the case be- 


® which those extracts are collected, or ex- | 
Me tracts from them, are in the hands of the 


Me the bookseller’s shop. Hence the pro- 
Be ceedings of this Meeting for Sufferings, 
Mare identified, in character and design, 
HP) with those of the Meeting in Philadelphia 
as above referred to, and it may be consi- 


B trust reposed in it, by thus lending 
Me its influence to circulate the work of an 
PM individual, as the creed of the Society at 
whilst, ef the eight Yearly Meet- 


fore us: because the chief works from | 


Me members already, or are to be found in || 


deredas having, virtually, violated the | 


= 


but placing their religion in practical 
righteousness, and makine the Light of 
Christ within, the foundation of their 
faith, and their primary guide, and being 
united in these, their harmony remained 
undisturbed; for they had no written 
creed by which to test orthodox opinions. 
The modern Quakers are divided in a 
similar manner, and extracts have been 
compiled and published, from the writings 
of ancient Friends, by both sides, in order 
to show that their respective opinions co- 
incide with the former faith of the Socie- 
ity. But all this only serves to prove the 
fact of a difference of ofiinion among the 
| first Quakers, and the free toleration and 
charity prevalent amongst them. Of this 
exparte character are the extracts made 
'by Elisha Bates. These facts explain 
how it has happened that certain mem- 
bers “upon the honour of their standing” 
have assured the editor of the National 
Gazette that these extracts “contain the 
doctrines of the Society”! 


| This brief exposition is made in order 
‘to show, contrary to the editorial notice 
above mentioned : 


1. That the Ohio Yearly Meeting has 
not “examined and approved” of Elisha 
| Bates’ work. 

2. Thatthere is no reason to suppose 
that it has the “ sanction of the Friends, 
generally in other parts of the union.” 

| 3. That it cannot be “an authentic ex- 
‘position of their creed prepared after a 
| satisfactory plan.” 

4. That these extracts made by Fiisha 
Bates to prove the principles of the So- 
ciety, are not “ prescriptive.” 

For the foregoing reasons the editor 
who first published the above notice, as 


fings on this Continent, not a single one of 
them has adopted the work, nor would 

ie adopt it in that character, were it offered 
ee for their decision. 


The early Quakers were, like the rest 


ded in opinion, on certain points in theolo- 
gy, as their writings sufficiently show :* 


* Let any one who may doubt this com- 


of the Christian world, more or less divi- | 


_ well as those who have copied it into their 


| papers, are, in duty bound, to undeceive 
the public on these points. 


| Every thing which originates not in 
truth must be inconsistent ; and, however 
| specious its |» apt or appearance, it is 
but a part of the great drama of worldly 
delusion.” 


pare a pamphlet entitled “Sandy Founda- 
tion Shaken,” lately published in Phila- 
deiphia, with the extracts of F: Bates. 


| “Ele who acts contrary to the light he 
| is favoured with, as certainly obscures it, 

as he who is faithful to its discoveries, in- 
ereases its emanations.” 
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FOR THE BEREAN. 
REVIEW, 
Of E. Bates’ Pamphlet. 


Thave endeavoured to show, in my for- 
mer essays, that a denial of the Trinity, 
or a threefold existence of the Supreme 
Being, or of any of the modifications of 
this absurd doctrine, as set forth in “the 
school terms, and philosophical distinc- 


quite fairly with Penn, and “our primi. 
tive Friends,” in thus availing himself of 
this expression, (the most obscure and in- 
cautious, of any that I remember to have 
seen in their writings,) in order to convey 
this idea tothe reader. But this writer 
| has fallen into the error which he has as- 
cribed, in no ambiguous language, to oth- 
ers; i.e. selecting certain passages from 
the writings of “our primitive Friends," 
in order to prove that they maintained 


tions” of theologians, is not to deny the | certain doctrines which “they denied a 

afi divinity of Christ. The author, in the | thousand times”! 
al work before me, has quoted the following | 
from William Penn, with a view, as it | 
would seem, to show his, andthe Society’s 
Vi admission of such a threefold existence in 
| the Deity. “Concerning the Father, the | 
Word, and the Spirit :—Because we have | 
been very cautious in expressing our faith | 
concerning that great mystery, especially | 
in such schocl terms and philosophical | 
distinctions as are unscriptural, if not un- || text in 1 John, v. 7, called the ¢rinitarian’s 


al sound, (the tendency whereof hath been | text, but always laying great stress on the 
| toraise frivolous controversies and ant- Jatter partof it, that “these three are onE”* 


Thus we perceive the danger which 
men of the purest motives are exposed to, 
the moment they suffer their feelings or 
their prejudices to outstrip their judg. 
ment, and to become thus enlisted in the 
support of one side of any controverted 
point. The whole that can or ought to 
be inferred from the passage is, that Penn 
and his friends believed and admitted the 


mosities among men) we have, by those | 


4 


that desire to lessen our Christian repu- 
tation, been represented as denying the 
‘Trinity at large: whereas, we ever be- 
lieved, and as constantly maintained, the 
truth of that blessed (Holy Scripture) 
three that bear record in heaven, the Fa- 
ther, the Word, and the Spirit, and that 
these three are one: the which we both 
sincerely and reverntly believe, accord- 
ing to 1 John, v. 7, and this is sufficient for 
us to believe and know, and hath a ten- 
dency to edification and holiness; when 
the contrary centres only in imagination 
and strife, and persecution, where it runs 


_ high, and to parties, as may be read in | 


bloody characters in ecclesiastical histo- 
ries.” [Penn’s Testimony to the Truth.} 
On this quotation the author lays great 
stress. “But we see, he says, this testi- 
mony from the same author, and after so 
many years, of what he, in common with 
his friends, ever believed and constantly 
maintained.” What then did “they be- 
lieve and constantly maintain,” according 
to thig writer? Why, “the Trinity at 


. large’”!_ Now, what construction shall be 


put on this indefinite éxpression of Penn ? 
‘That he believed in a trinity? Certainly 
not: and I fear the writer has not dealt 


—One in nature, and diverse only in mani- 
festation : and in confirmation of this con- 
| clusion I will present to the reader the 
| following quotations: 

| “There are three that bear record in 
heaven, and these three areone. Andis 
not Christ the Saviour, that Word, which 
is one of the three?—Which are but one 
divine being, thing, or substance, though 
revealed under several considerations, 
and diversities of manifestations, and de- 
| | grees of discoveries, yet all one divine life 
| *This text is now acknowledged, even 
_ by trinitarians themselves, to be an inter- 


| 
i! 


| folation. Mt is not found in any Greek 
|, Manuscript written within fourteen hun- 


|| dred years after Christ, nor in any Latin 


i one before the ninth century; nor in any 

of the ancient versions; neither is it cited 
by any of the Greek writers, or the Latin 
fathers. In several editions of the New 
‘Testament printed since the Reformation 
it has been left out, as those of Erasmus; 
Aldus; Colineaus; Zuingleus; Luther, 
and the modern one of Griesbach. Adam 
Clarke, noted for his great biblical learn- 
ing, and a ¢rinitarian, says that out of one 
hundred and thirteen manuscripts extant, 
written before the invention of printing, it 
is found but in one of them, and that af 
recent date. 
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and ig as God is the word, the life, the || reconciliation tothe world. In ‘tidal he 
light, and so is Christ.”—[Penn and || gave the most heavenly example of puri- 
Whitehead’s Christian Quaker, p. 352. ty, and through whose whole life, doc- 

“ And then their [professors] confining | trine, and death, did shine forth the clear- 
ef Christ to that body, plainly manifesteth est evidence of truth, goodness, mercy, 
that they want the knowledge of him in | ‘patience, deep travail for the world, self- 
spirit. For Christ is the Son of the Fa- | denial, holiness, and triumphant martyr- 
ther ; he is the infinite eternal Being, one idom—[ Wm. Penn and G. Whitehead, 
with the Father, and with the Spirit, and | CA. Quaker, pp. 198, 200. 


® cannot be divided from either ; cannot be “ Christ being the power of God, and 
® any where, where they are not, nor can | the wisdom of God, if Christ be distinct - 


be excluded from any place where they || from God, then would God be without his 
are.’—[ Pennington, Vol. III. fi. 61 | own power and wisdom.”—[ Penn. 

* Whence then came this Christ? And | “They were the great pretenders to 
by whose power was he a Saviour? Had |, scriptures that would not come to Christ: 
he any power but what was given him of | | the traditional literal, and ordinance men, 
the Father? But a Saviour was born; | who also rejected and crucified him. On 
what was he born for but to bear witness | ! the other hand, had not Cornelius, and 


| tothe truth? And by whose power and | the Centurian, with many others, been 


spirit, but by the power and spirit of the | upright livers to the light within, neither 


© Father? and what he did and wrought, | had Peter been so received by the one, 
it was what God did by him.”—[Light | nor Christ so followed by the other. 
B® and life of Christ, by G. Whitehead, pr. 46, || But that measure of the divine light, 
A, |, which they had hitherto obeyed, as the 


“So that the invisible, spiritual, and di- more sure word of prophecy, led them- 


B® vine life, principle, or nature, was the root | naturally to the rising of the day star; 
m and fountain of all which is sometimes as- || which though a more glorious manifesta- 
®cribed in scripture to the body, by that |, tion, yet not of another light, life or spirit, 


malvation to Christ, as the Word of God, 


common figure, or way of speaking | for there are not ¢wo lights, lifes, ns’ ares, 
amongst men, the thing containing, which | or spirits in God. He is onE forever in 
was the body, for the thing contained,  himeelf and his light ove in kind, however 
which was the eternal power, wisdom, | 


B life,’ &c.—* But certainly, if some men in 


of the contribution of their trials, travails, 
}and labours towards the Salvation of man- 
ikind, of much more right is that honour 
pascribable to him who had the spirit with- |) 


pwise than instrumentally, or by the same 


scripture are entitled Seviouwrs, because 


eut measure. For 1 do freely acknowl- 
edge the holy manhood to have been, in| 
some sense, a co-worker, and partner with | 
the divine life, in those trials, weights, | 
sufferings, and travails for mankind. Yei | 
as it was the divine power in them that | 
made them serviceable in that great work, | 
so was it the divinedife in him which made 

that holy manhood what it was ; and there- 
ore ought we, chiefly, to appropriate the 


and to the holy manhood not any other- 


livine power in and through it: I mean 
asSit was achosen instrument or vessel, 
bn and by which God declared the blessed 
glad tidings of love, and his message of | 


variously he may have declared himself, 
| or manifested it at sundry times of the 


world.” —[ Christian Quaker fi. 151. 


Similar quotations I might add from the 
writings of “our primitive Friends,” to 
‘almost any extent, in order to show that 
God in Christ was what they understood 
. by the divinity of Christ, without any dis- 
tinction in nature, or kind, or person, or 


| mode of existence. Yet I do freely ad- 


mit that there are to be found, inthe same 
| writings, passages which, when read with- 
out reference to other parts of them, go 
to favour a different conclusion ; viz., that 
the authors leaned towards trinitarianism. 
A number of these E. Bates has introdu- 
ced into his pamphlet, in order, as he says, 
“to guard the sincere enquirers after 
Truth, against the influence of the names 
of those worthy instruments, in giving cur- 
rency to sentiments which they never 
held”” Now, any candid reader will ea- 
sily perceive by the quotations which I 


have made, that those whom this writer 
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impugns have the same claims to the use 


- of similar language towards him—may 


with the same apparent justice charge 
him with imputing “sentiments to these 
worthy instruments which they never 
held”; and such being the state of the con- 
troversy, what ground is there for a rea- 
sonable hope, that the publishing of ex- 
tracts from the writings of “ our primitive 
Friends” can bring it to a satisfactory is- 
sue; orthat it will have atendency to 
prevent “diversity of opinion,” and “con- 
nectively, those feelings which naturally 
spring from such causes”? Every “ sin- 
cere enquirer after truth” will have, I 
think, but one opinion as to the result of 
such a course. But although this writer 
had demonstrated that the ‘first Quakers 
were trinitarians, or semi-trinitarians, are 
their ofinions binding upon men in the 
present day? Are we followers of Fox, 
Barclay, and Penn, and not of Christ the 
Light? Would an implicit adoption of 
their sentiments, however clear and de- 
monstrable they might be made toappear, 
regenerate and Christianize us? 

But the “character of our primitive 
triends,” we are told, is involved in their 
Ofiinions: Their character, however, 
rests not so much on the ofinions they 
held, as on their practice, and their con- 
duct: and had the author been more con- 
cerned to follow their fractice, than to 
prove what was their creed, he would 
have been preserved from appearing be- 
fore the public as an accuser of his breth- 
ren, until he had more fully examined 
himself on the question, “What do J 
know of the ‘divinity of Christ’ ”? 

NO SPECULATOR. 


GICLGIA AND THE CREEKS. 
“(Continued from 110.) 


“The very remarkable expressions of 
the agents, in their letter to Governor 
‘Troup, informing him of the conclusion of 
the treaty, are sufficient to excite the 
strongest doubts of the fairness of their 
conduct. ‘We are happy to inform you 
{they say ) that we have just concluded 
a treaty with what we call the nation.’ 
From the expressions of the Georgians, 


in the correspondence with the general 
government, we are warranted in concly- 
ding, that they did not require much eyi- 
dence of the authority of those with whom 
they were negociating, after they had dis. 
covered their willingness to cede their 
lands. In negociating, they are the na 
tion, who are disposed to accede to the i 
wishes of Georgia; but ifthe arms of th: i 
United States, which Heaven forbid 
should be directed against the Creek: im 
then another set of Indians will appea, ii 
who will be the nation, so long as it is «i 
object of vengeance. i 

“That this party, by whom the 
has been sanctioned, forms but a smjj 
part of the nation, appears from a mej 
sage of Governor Troup himself to thi 
legislature, urging the importance of tJ 
king measures to protect those Creck 
whom his ungovernable temper and mi 
conduct has placed upon unfriendly term 
with their countrymen. We are infors 
ed by that document, that the host 
Creeks have 4,000 warriors, while ti 
friendly party, which undertook to « 
for the nation, does not exceed 500. 


“This is not the only mark of fraud 
this transaction. It is asserted, that a le 
ter of M‘Intosh to the principal chi 
contains the following passage: ‘If 
feel disposed to sell your lands, I w 
make the commissioners give you (i 
chiefs) $2,000 each, and nobody sk: 
know it.’ Is it credible that Mint 
would have made this attempt to br. 
the representatives of his country, w2 
out the knowledge and approbation 
the commissioners ? Do not the confic 
and familiar terms of the letter, not o 
imply their knowledge of his offer, ! 
also M‘Intosh’s familiarity with th: 
manner of negociating? Is not this co 
clusion rendered irresistible, by an | 
spection of the treaty itself? By the 
ond article, it is agreed, that the Unig 
States shall pay to the Creeks $400,099. 
of which $200,000 are to be paid imngy 
diately ; and by a subsequent article, it 
stipulated, ‘ at the particular request 
the frarties of the second fart, (M' 
tosh and his partisans,) that the payme 
and disbursement of the $200,000 slag 
be made by the commissioners negoc% 


ting this treaty.” Why is not this 
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distributed in the usual manner, in which 
moneys, payable by the United States 
are distributed? Why was it necessary 
m to stipulate, that those identical commis- 
M sioners should distribute this first and lar- 
gest instalment? Is it because these 
Creeks consented to assume characters 
not belonging to them, for the purposes of 
fraud, and that they sought to obtain 
the wages of corruption from those by 
whom they had been corrupted? The 
mm commissioners were to distribute this 
™ money, because they knew which of the 
nation were best entitled to receive it, 
m= i. e. which had been most subservient to 
® the wishes of Georgia and had been 
i most instrumental in making this fraudu- 
M@ lent treaty. In plain truth, this $200,000 
was to be distributed only among the 
= M‘Intosh party; and this partial distribu- 
tion, or dridery of a portion of the Crecks, 


lands, from being heard at Washington 
before its ratification. It is moreover as- 
serted by Mr. Compere, the resident 
missionary in the Creek nation, that the 
Creeks, confiding in the benevolence and 
justice of our government, were persua- 
ded that the government would not re- 
gard this as a treaty, because it was not 
made with the consent of the nation, 

“If this be the case, and there is no 
reason to doubt it, a fraud has been prac - 
ticed upon the Indians, which it concerns 
the character of the country to disclaim. 

“ The eyes of Kurope are upon us; 
and after all our lofty pretensions to hu- 

| manity, benevolence, and justice, it is not 
surprising, that they should particularly 
regard the manner in which we dispose 
ofour aboriginals. ‘lo Congress, there- 
fore, it belongs to examine into the 


manner in which this treaty was conclu- 


ie at the expense of the nation, is openly || ded, and to decide the question as to its 
Se and unblushingly defended by Governor || ultimate execution. 


1825. 


western wilderness of Georgia, it was 


a States at Washington, the very last day 
ie of its cession. 

“ The treaty was concluded on the 12th 
of Febuary last, and was transmitted to 
Mr. Calhoun, and by him handed to the 
then President, on the 2d of March, with 
Tee his advice, of course, for its ratification, as 
Seeit was fair upon its face, and accomplish- 
med an object which the United States felt 
Midesirous of effecting, when it could be 
Peproperly done. The next day, having 
been approved of by the Presicent, it was 
Dae sent to the senate, and thus committed to 
Me that body before the inauguration of Mr. 
uy Adams, who received it after his acces- 
im sion to the presidency from the senate for 
his signature, that body having ratified it. 

“It thus appears, that the managers of 
this business transmitted the treaty from 
me the western part of Georgia with such 
ame despatch, as to prevent those Indians, 
me vno might be opposed to the sale of the 


Troup, in his message of the 3d of June, “The proceedings of the public au- 


' thorities of Georgia, since the ratification 


“In order, however, to prevent any ex- | of this treaty, should not prevent Con- 
amination of these disgraceful transac- | gress from annulling it, though it would 
tions by the national government, this | seem that their object was to urge mat- 
treaty was sent to Washington with the | ters to such an extremity, as to shut the 
greatest despatch, and on the mine/eenth |, door to any temperate arrangement of the 
Se day after it had been concluded in the difficulty, and to drive the United States 


| into openhostility with the Indians. The 


Me laid before the senate of the United | conduct of that state, as well since as be- 


| fore the ratification, is equally destitute of 
_ good faith and decent regard to the opin- 
ion of mankind. A recital of the more 

prominent steps of the public authorities, 

will afford us the surest indication of their 
/ motives, and will serve asa useful lesson to 
_ all, who advocate hasty and rash measures 
|} in public affairs. ‘The unhappy conse- 
| quences of the unadvised haste of Gov- 
-ernor ‘Troup, will probably, and almost 
| inevitably, cause more distress and loss of 
 cltasnitter, than all the Indian lands are 
worth, in a pecuniary or political point 
of view. 

“Shortly after the ratification of the 
treaty, Governor Troup calls the legis- 
lature together at an extra session, in or- 
der to dispose of these lands. Before the 
meeting of that body, however, the 
Creeks put todeath M‘Intosh and Etom- 
me Tustunnuggee, for violating the law 


} made at Broken Arrew. This éxecu 
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tion was magnified by Governor Troup 
into an act of hostility to the United 
States, and the government was requested 
to order its troops to chastise the hostile 
Indians, for merely enforcing an article 
of internal police. The government very 
properly declines to interfere with the in- 
testine disputes of the Indians, except 
to protect the friendly Creeks from in- 
discriminate massacre, and Governor 
Troup called up the states south of the 
Potomac to stand to their arms !! 


“ His intemperate language has been so 
universally condemned, that it is scarce- 
ly necessary to make it the subject of re- 
mark, excepting so far as it shows, in 
connexion with the measures of the state 
legislature, the principles upon which the 
state government has based ifs claims. 
The legislature, during the extra session, 
authorized a survey of the lands des- 
cribed in the treaty, and enacted that 
they should be divided among certain in- 
habitants of Georgia by means of a land 
Jottery. By these steps, they have sanc- 
tioned the doctrine set up by the govern- 
or, that ‘upon the ratification of the trea- 
ty, the title and jurisdiction became abso- 
jute in Georgia,’ and that the United 
States have now no farther concern in the 
matter than to furnish troops and funds 
to carry the treaty into effect. 


“The title of the Indians is regarded 
as nothing; their claims upon our justice 
and sympathy nothing. The assumed 
obligations of the United States are to 
be despised, because made with savages ; 
and public opinion, and the great prin- 
ciples of moral justice and humanity, are 
to be set at nought by the American con- 
gress, as they were by the Valverdes 
and Sepulvebes of the sixteenth century. 


“Depend upon it,’ says Governor 
‘Troup, in his letter of May Sd, 1825, to 
Joseph Marshall, ‘my revenge I will 
have. ,It will be-such as we have reason 
to believe the Great Spirit would re- 
quire! Such as our Christ would not 
think too much’!!! Horrible perversion 
of language! The names of the God of 
Mercy, and of the Teacher of pure mor- 
ality, introduced to sanction thisunhallow- 
ed call for the extermination of the help- 
Jess, unoffending natives of the forest. 


We cannot adequately express our ab- 
horrence of sentiments like these. 

“ Again, in his letter to General Ware,. 
he says, ‘I sincerely trust, if these infuri- 
ated monsters shall have the temerity to 
set foot within our settled limits, you may 
have the opportunity to give them the J 
bayonet freely, the instrument which 
they most dread, and which is most ap- 
hropiriate to the occasion.’ 


“Ts this the spirit with which these ab- 3 
originals should be treated? After we 
have encouraged them to relinquish their 
ancient habits, for the customs and arts of 
civilized life, we seek to dispoil them of & 
their lands by a fraudulent treaty, and to 9 
drive them again into the forest, with 9 
habits unfitted to sustain the hardships of 3 
the hunting life, and with a longing wish 
for that civilization which we have en- 
couraged them to hope, and debarred 
them from attainining. In such a situa- 
tion, shall we prohibit them from com- @ 
plaining, or threaten them with the bayo- B® 
net, because they visit justice upon those 

violators of thcir laws, who have been the @ 
authors of their distress? We stand in a 7% 
delicate relation to those Indians. We ™@ 
inhabit the land of their ancestors. We @ 
are a powerful people, beyond the reach 
of their arms, or of the arms of any who ¥ 
may undertake to avenge them. 4 


“ They are weak, and few in number, | 
indebted to our sense of justice for protec: F 
tion upon the soil, which they once owned 
in absolute right. They have attempted 7 
to civilize the rising generation, and have 
suffered the white men to encompass § 
them in their settlements, in the hope 7 
that they might be preserved under the 
protecting arm of this great republic, un- 
til, in the fulness of time, they should be 
received into the bosom of the American 7 
family, and be identified with us, as one 
people. We still have it in our power to F 
drive them beyond the precincts of civili- 7 
zation, where, half savage and half civili- 9 
zed, they will soon fall victims to the dif- § 
ficulties of their situation ; or, in resisting, 
they may bring upon themselves univer- 
sal destruction. They may perish, as 
they are resolved to do, upon the smoking, 
blood-slaked ruins of their huts, and leave 


not a soul to tell the tale. ‘Their race 
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may disappear from the earth, and no 
historian, nor orator, of Indian extraction, 
exist to narrate their wrongs, or to call 
down vengeance upon those who have 

themselves of their fair inheri- 
tance. But will public opinion be annihi- 
lated? Can we forget our own injustice ? 
Will not the page of our history be indel- 
ibly stamped with the extirpation of the 
aboriginals? Our descendants will read, 
that in the nineteenth century, the Ameri- 
can congress ratified a fraudulent treaty, 
by which an Indian nation was deprived 
of its territory against its will, and with- 
out its consent—that this treaty was made 
with a small party of these ignorant crea- 
tures, who were cajoled and bribed to be 
the instruments of defrauding their coun- 
trymen—that the senate was induced, 


by deception, to ratify it; and that still 


the national government, in conjunction } 


with the state authorities, proceeded to 
execute it at the point of the bayonet, by | 
the extermination of the Indians. | 


“Shall this last sentence close the re- | 


cord of this disgraceful transaction ? Shall. 

| 
our descendants see the bones of these | 
aboriginals whitening the western plains 
of Georgia, as enduring testimony of our | 
cruelty and injustice ? Such a deed would | 
not be entirely without precedents. We | 
may find them in the conquest of His- 
paniola, in the subversion of Mexico, and | 
Peru, and in the records of the English | 
Fast India Company. We may find 
them in the trial of Warren Hastings; 
and we shall also there find, the almost | 


superhuman denunciations of his avari- | 


cious cruelty, by Sheridan, Fox, and | 


Burke, when they vindicated the' rights | 


of India on the floor of the British par- | 


liament. Shall these Creeks meet-in the | 
American congress with no corresponding 
feeling? Rome listened to the cries of 
Sicily, and Britain to the complaints of 
India : is this republic alone to be insensi- 


ble to the voice of supplicating man? To | 


congress alone can these poor children of 
nature look for relief. Their lands ap- 
pear by our statute-book to be vested in 
the United States. They feel unable 
to resist the power of our arms; but they 
have resolved never to leave their native 
land, and though they cannot resist, they 


know how to die. Their savage educa- 


= 


121 
tion has taught them to despise death, 
both approaching and present, and they 
have resolved to die upon their lands in 


preference to removing.” 
( To be continued. ) 
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It is stated that at a meeting of the Jer- 
sey Presbytery the question “ whether it 
be exfiedient to preach the doctrine of 
election,” was decided in the affirmative 
by one of a majority only—[Ch. Ing. 

One of the eastern papers states that a 
writer in the “Connecticut Observer,” am 
orthodox missionary journal, attempts to 
show the propriety of praying to God for 
the destruction and misery of unbelievers. 
Whatever want of charity such prayers 
may denote, no one, we think, can deem 
them inconsisient with that scheme which 
advocates the doctrine of unconditional 
refirobation, since prayers for the destruc- 
tion of these, however they may be thought 
to be sufrerfiluous, must be in accordance 
with the divine will and purpose, if there 
be any treth in the doctrine. 


The Journai Des Debats, in recording 


| the fact honourable to the Bavarian go- 


vernment, that the fortieth part of its an- 


nual receipts is appropriated to the pub- 


lic instruction of its subjects, notices the 
contrast presented in Piedmont, nominally 
under Sardinia, but, in truth, under Aus- 
trian controul, as attested by the annexed 
article from a paper called /e Narrateur 
de St. Gall: 


“The Germans removing to Piedmont, 
need not carry their classics with them. 
Gocthe, Wieland, and Schiller, have been 
seized as dangerous books. A late royal 
decree, forbids all those who do not pos- 
sess a fortune of 1500 francs per annum 
($300,) to learn to read or write, and, in- 
deed, prohibits studies of all sorts to all 
who cannot prove that they have this re~ 
venue of 300 dollars.” 


In France, however, obstacles are 
thrown in the way of circulating books ; 
for the patent or authority to keep a book- 
store, has recently been withdrawn by the 
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minister of the interior from M. Barba, 
and his store shut up. The pretext for 
this arbitrary act, was the republication 
by Barba, of one of Pigault le Brun’s 
novels, which had before reached a four- 
teenth edition. M. Barba is an old, long 
established, and well known boekseller of 
Paris, chiefly occupied in publishing the- 
atrical pieces. The “Journal du Com- 
merce” thus speaks of this occurrence :— 
“ Whatever proofs our official protectors 
of arts and letters had before given us of 
their moderation and intelligence, it must 
be admitted that they have in this in- 
stance, surpassed themselves in Vandal- 
ism, and that they have not before per- 
petrated so brutal an abuse of the laws 
and judicial decisions.” 


Of B. Bates, (who accompanied the memo- 
rial frublished in last number,) to a 
Member of the Legislature of Virginia. 


“The friendly manner in which we dis- 
cussed together the principles of our me- 
morial, (now before the legislature) in- 
duces me to hope that a few additional 
observations will receive a candid and im- 
partial consideration. 

“It would be useless, I apprehend, in 
introducing this subject, to enter into any 
minute enquiry respecting the nature and 
extent of the rights of men in society; or 
to examine any of the various theories of 
government to find in how many ways 
these rights have been abused. The 
American people understand this subject 
—they did not, in establishing the empire 
of liberty on the basis of equal laws, look 
to the pittance ot privilege which had, in 
different ages, been extorted from bigot- 
ry, or wrung from the grasp of power. 
No—they were men, and conscious of their 
rights—they were brethren, and saw that 
their rights were equal. To preserve 
them, they did not set up human beings, 
like themselves, with crowns and mitres 
on their heads, and commit to their am- 
bition, cupidity, and caprice, for safe-keep- 
ing and distribution, those sacred immu- 
nities with which their Creator had en- 
endowed them, which he had made co- 
existent with mind itself, inherent and un- 
alienable. 


“Tt was to preserve to themselvesthese 
inestimable blessings, to transmit them te 
their children; to guard them forever 
from usurpation ; that, viewing the whole 
ground of polity with a discriminating 
eye, they declared irrevocably, that con- 
science belongs to God, and civil govern- 
ment to the people. On this principle 
their whole political structure is erected ; 
hence the law emanates, and every pow- 
er in the government is bound by its au- 
thority. So it stands upon paper—but 
how does it operate in practice? Is the 
liberty of conscience indeed preserved in- 
violate? Do the laws impose no other re- 
straint on religious freedom than are suf- 
ficient to preserve the peace and order of 
society? Are none of the honest and in- 
offensive inhabitants of this common- 
wealth taxed, fined or harassed, in their 
persons or property on account of their 
religious tenets? These are questions on 
which the patriot and statesman may pon- 
der, but the answer is obvious and unde- 
niable. The liberty of conscience is 
abridged: the laws do impose other re- 
straints than those contemplated by the 
act establishing religious freedom—and a 
number of peaceable and useful citizens 
are exposed to fines and penalties on ac- 
count of their religious principles. How 
is this infraction of natural and constitu- 
tional right to be accounted for? It will 
not be said that either these people or 
their principles were unknown, when the 
declaration of rights was made, and the 
form of government established. It will 
not be pretended that they were exclu ; 
ded from the common privileges of citi- 
zens and the common rights of humanity. 
No, but it is said that the government 
must be defended ; and they are there- 
fore enrolled for the purpose of learning 
the use of the firelock and bayonet, and 
for acquiring the art of inflicting death 
with the greatest expedition and effect. 
Men whose religion is a system of univer- 
sal benevolence, who believe that God Al- 
mighty forbids animosity, revenge and 
violence, and who are assured that diso- 
bedience to his commands involves dread- 
ful and eternal consequences. 

“This society maintains, with the fra- 
mers of our constitution, and in confomity 
with the repeated declared sense of the 
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American people, that government has 
no right to bring the laws of God and man 
into competition: and that there exists no 
authority in any department thereof to 
cancel, abridge, restrain or modify, the 
liberty of conscience. When this decla- 
ration was solemnly made the last time 
by the people of this state, and reciproca- 
ted by the whole union, the Society of 
Friends were exempt by law, as well as 
by their constitutional privileges, both 
from militia duty and personal service in 
war. Did not the law which afterwards 
subjectd under heavy penaties to all the 
requisitions of the military system, abridge | 
liberty of conscience, which had been | 
thus solemnly guaranteed? and if it did, | 
ought not an evidence of the fact and an | 
appeal to the justice of their country, to | 
be sufficient to restore them totheir rights? | 


The fact is undeniable, the appeal is made, 


and its success perhaps, ought not to be 
doubted. But, in the mean time, the sub- 
ject is variously canvassed, and many ob- 
jections and difficulties are thrown in the 
way. We have referred, in our memo- 
rial, tothe rights of conscience as a natu- 
ral and constitutional privilege—but we 
are toldthat the liberty of conscience is | 
an abstract principle, and as such, is not 
to be relied on in particular cases? What 
js an abstract principle? Is it some re- 
mote uninteresting truth, which may be 
indifferently remembered or forgotten ? 
or is it some proposition to which the un- 
derstanding assents, but which is still to 
be tested by experience ? Now it cannot 
be supposed that the men selected by the 
people to mark out the boundaries of the 
laws and to fix the limits of power, in a 
great, free and enlightened nation, would 
so insignificantly employ their time and 
abuse their trust, as to set down as a de- 
claration of rights, any random proposi- 
tion that might chance to occur to their 
recollection, as true. The fathers of. 
American liberty did not attract to them- 
selves the gratitude of their country and 
the admiration of the world, by writing 
merely what was true, but for selecting 
the very truths they meant to establish ; 
for drawing an insuperable, analterable 
line of separation between those powers 
which a free people may confide in their 


lienable rights which they retain to them- 
selves. It was expressly for the preser- 
vation of these rights that the constitution 
was formed. Its barriers were laid strong 
and deep around them, and wherever 
they are broken down, tyranny and op- 
pression will resume their course. Nor 
can it be thought that this liberty of con- 
science was introduced as a new or un- 
tried principle. The statesmen of our 
| country were not such novices in the sub- 
jects of law and government, or so unac- 
quainted with human nature, as to sup- 
pose that the right ot conscience had ne- 
ver been tested. Nor would they, if such 
had been their opinions, expose the na- 
tion to difficulties ! No, these men under- 
stood their subject ; its nature, its history, 
_ and its importance, were familiar to their 
|minds. They knew how readily the 


pride of opinion and the possession of 
| power, combine to produce intolerance. 
They knew that a denial of these rights 
_ Constitutes the worst species of tyranny. 
Nations have groaned for ages under its 
influence: and to preserve this country 
from a similar fate, they held forth the 
rights of conscience, not as an abstract 
metaphysical notion, but as a living in- 
distructible privilege, of which no law 
should ever deprive a citizen. 

“But why was it necessary to guard 
these rights with such anxious solicitude 2 
Why enshrine them in the constitution, 
and protect them with such jealous care 
from the power of the legislature? Is 
not the government derived from the peo- 
ple? Is it not administered by their 
agents, and solely for their benefit? And 
cannot the people be trusted with the 
guardianship of theirown privileges? The 
answer is plain—a government of the 
people is necessarily a government of thé 
majority; but the majority, if they are 
not bound by constitutional restraints, 
may, in securing their own rights, over- 
look or violate the rights of others. But 
would it not be mockery to tell the mi- 
nority, under these circumstances, that 
they ought not to complain—that their 
country is a free republic, and themselves 
integral parts of the sovereign authority ? 
Would they not be sensible that their 
rights and liberties depended on the will, 


government, and those inherent and una- 


and lay at the mercy of individuals; and 
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that, however, many or few those indi- 
viduals might be, and under whatever 
forms their proceedings might be con- 
ducted, an arbitrary government is still a 
despotism, and the subjects of it are 
slaves? Hence the necessity of constitu- 
tional restrictions; and when these are 
properly established—when the govern- 
ment simply occupies the ground on 
which it is placed, and exercises only the 


discretion, the decisions of the majority 
become the legitimate rules of action; 
and every member of the community 
(whatever be his opinion of their wisdom 
or expedience) is bound to obey them. 
This is presumed to be the true defini- 
tion of a free government. But of what 
avail, under any form of government, is 
the attempt to enslave the mind? As 


soon would the academy devise means to | 


arrest or controul the revolution of the so- | 
lar system, as the legislature of any coun- | 
try, find laws that would bind the free | 
spirit of man. How long has tyranny tor- | 
tured its invention and varied its appa- 


tum ?—Creeds, tests, and anathemas have 


been tried—stripes, fetters, and dun- | 


geons, have done their best—racks, flames, | 
and gibbets, have exhausted all their | 
powers, and all have ended in miserable 


| science. 
ratus for discovering this grand desidera- 


vernment depends, and those duties hap- 

pen to interfere with the constitutional 
rights of any individual, let that individual 
pay an equivalent, and be excused. If it 
be a military service, for instance, and his 
religious principles forbid him to fight, 
let him pay atax forthe support of schools, 
and make the tax equal to the military 
service. ‘The argument, fairly stated, 
stands thus—the legislature shall not re- 
strain the free exercise of consicence ; but 
they may levy a tax upon the advantages 
derived from the exemption. Have I any 
objection tothe support of schools? Far 
from it—I should rejoice to see knowl- 

edge and virtue diffused among the lower 
classes of society; I would cheerfully pay 
an equivalent for the purpose, and might 
even be disposed to encourage it by a vol- 
untary contribution; but when I pay a 
partial tax—a fine, I any neither discharg- 

ing the common duties of a citizen, nor 
doing an act ot benevolence. Iam paying 
adebt—and for what consideration? Plain- 

ly, for being allowed the liberty of con- 

But I do not derive the liberty 
of conscience from the government; I 

hold it from a tenure antecedent to the in- 

stitutions of civil society. It was secured 
te me in the social compact, and it was 
never submitted to the legislature at all. 


| They have, therefore, no such privileges 


disappointment—and i is it not extremely \ to grant or withhold, at their pleasure; and 


difficult to conceive how the notion ever | 
eame to be entertained, on this side the 
Atlantic, that the thing is still practica- | | 
ble? The genius of our country did not | 
borrow even the mildest feature of such a i 


system ; and it is certainly not congenial | 


with our habits of thinking, to suppose | 
that the mind may be fet 
a chain upon the legs; or that a man’s | 
heart can be divested of its convictions by | 
a warrant to take his cattle. But, admit- | 


ting that the liberty of conscience is both | 


certainly no pretence or authority to sell 
it for a price. It appears, then, that this 
exclusive tax for the support of schools, is 
a groundless and oppressive demand. It 
is a muster fine in disguise—and violates 
the very principle which it seemed to re- 
spect. 

“ But is it not unreasonable, it is asked, 
| that our fellow citizens who believe war 
to be allowable, and necessary, should be 
subjected to the hardships and privations 
incident to the training and service, while 


a natural and constitutional right, and that | we, under the protection of our religious 


it is physically irpossible to controul the | privileges, enjoy a complete exemption? 
free agency of the mind, still, it is con- 


' which would etherwise infringe them.— 


tended, an expedient may be found which 
may protect those rights from violation, 
and at the same time satisfy the law, 


*Thus—if the legislature enjoin the per- 
formance of certain duties, on which, it is 


supposed, the very existence of the go- 


We answer no. If those citizens do be- 
lieve that war is necessary for their de- 
fence ; if they conceive it to be their duty 
and their interest to fight; if it accords 
with their religious principles to repel ag- 
gressions by the sword; if, in the full ex- 
ercise of their privileges, they give to the 
government authority to command them 
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in these services; this is their own act, | 


and they cannot complain of the conse- 
quences. But a man is not the judge of 
his neighbour’s conscience, and if the pow- 
ers they surrender for themselves involve 
the constitutional privileges of others, they 
are binding only on those who have con- 
sented to them. 

“ May I enquire what it is that consti- 
tutes the obligation to fight for one’s coun- 
try? mean to apply the question to a 
free people—for under a despotism the 
will of the master is the obligation of the 
slave.—W hat is it, then, in a free country 
that induces a manto go to war? Isit 
for the protection of his rights? But what 
rights has he to protect, whose most es- 
sental privileges are already wrested 
from him? Or is it the interest which 
every individual feels in preserving his 
property—his home, his children and his 
friends? Have not all some interesting 
attachment,—have not all some endear- 
ing objects that cling about the heart? Is 
not the aggregate of these their country ? 
Every man, therefore, engaged by com- 
mon consent, in a defensive war, consid- 
ers that he is fighting for himself and his 
domestic enjoyments ; his home identified 
with his country—and he is using those 
means which his own reason and con- 
science approve for its defence? We too 
have homes, and a little property, and 
children and friends, whose welfare is 
dearer than life. We too connect them 
with our country, and for their preserva- 
tion would make any sacrifice which our 
reason and conscience would approve. 


But these forbid us to fight. The Being | 


from whom we derive life and its enjoy- 
ments: the God that judgeth the earth, 


the conditions upon which his blessings 
shall be obtained. It is their duty to yield 
obedience, and in all events, to trust to his 
divine providence for support: or, would 
it be better (as this might thwart our am- 
bitious views, repress our pride, or inter- 
fere with our own plans of safety or suc- 
cess) to have a system of our own, adapt- 
ed to what we conceive to be the true 
state of the world, and its moral govern- 
~ ment, and take our defence into our own 
hands? This appears to have been the 


sequence? The earth is filled with vio- 
lence. Every nation is either preparing 
for war or engaged in actual hostilities, 
and every man is required to cherish in 
himself those dispositions, and to acquire. 
those habits of dexterity and skill which. 
shall render him an efficient and power- 
ful instrument of death in the hands of 
others. The army cannot deliberate— 
the soldier cannot reflect—he is no longer 
to consider himself as a free agent—as an 
intelligent and reasonable being, acting 
under the law of conscienee with an aw- 
ful responsibility to his God; but on sub- 
jects involving life and death and a future 
judgment, he ts simply required to obey 
his orders—and leave the question of right 
and wrong,—the termination of his ex- 
istence here, and his hopes of happiness 
hereafter, to be tested by the policy of his 
government and the opinion of his com- 
manding officer. And yet war is neither 
necessary nor generally successful in ob- 
taining justice, or supportingtruth. Pow- 
er and justice are inseparable concomi- 
tants, only in the deity, and the existence 
and prevalence of war mark but the de- 
pravity of man, and his tremendous ca~ 
pacity for doing evil. What does it avail 
the human race that the tide of conquest 
and devastation have rolled from east to 
west, and from west to east, and that 
thousands and millions of our fellow crea- 
tures have been cut off in the midst of 
their days, and sent, fresh from this life to 
death, burning with fury and panting for 
revenge into the presence of a just God, 
to receive their eternal destination. Why 
should I recount the horror and the mise- 
ries that follow in the train of war, and 


| triumph in its ravages? Who has not 
has a right to prescribe to his creatures | 


reflected on the subject, and who does not 
deplore the wretched state of human na- 
ture, whether in producing or suffering 
these disgraceful calamities? And is there 
no redress? Does there exist no power 
on earth or in Heaven to arrest them ?— 
There is, my friend; it were impious te 
say there is not. There is in the religion 
taught by Jesus Christ,—which is able to 
reconcile us to God and to one another. It 
can divest the heart that receives it of its 
propensities to wrongs and violence for 
itssake. ‘Thousands of living witnesses 


prevailing opinion, and what is the con- \ bear testimony to this divine principle. 
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INTOLERANCE. 


Thousands who would suffer any priva- 
tion or punishment rather than impede, 
by their exampie, its influence and in- 
crease. And ought it not to console the 
friend of his country, and of his species, to 
see its truth, and to be assured, by indu- 
bitable evidence, that it is possible to re- 
_ turn good for evil—to love our very ene- 
mies, and for man, in all situations, to be 
the friend of man? 
“I am, with much respect, thy friend, 
B. BATES.” 


INTOLERANCE. 


We ought not to suppose that this spirit 
belongs only to those who are actually, 
and literally, making merchandize of the 
Gospel; nor to those who are bound to 
their cause and testimony, as the zealous 
members of Missionary, Tract, and other 
associations. Every sect in Christendom 
is more or less infected with this spirit ; 
and every member whohas obtained place 
and influence in his own society, is sure to 
be haunted by it more or less; and al- 
though no pecuniary reward may be con- 
nected with their stations in the church, 


yet the love of place, and of sway, have | 
| will permit it to bear noother. You may 


the same effect as the love of money, and 
becomes equally the “ root of evil.” 

The following extract from the “ Inde- 
pendent Whig,” was not only applicable 
to “Romish priests,” and the “high jaco- 
bite clergy,” but serves to depict some of 
the strong features of orthodoxy, in the 
present age, in whatever sect it is found. 

“They [the Romish priests] maintain 
all their pretensions and power by doc- 
trines which are calculated to make the 
people either wonder or tremble ; and 
when a man has lost his courage and his 
understanding, you may easily cheat or 
terrify him ifito 4s tractable an animal as 
the creation affords. The doctrines of 
purgatory, and of the pricst’s power to 
forgive or damn, are alone strong enough 
to frighten most folks into what liberality 

and submission the church thinks fit to de- 
mand of them. And we all know that 
she is not over modest upon such occa- 
sions.” 

“Very many of our high jacobite cler- 


Sy aim at domimien by the same wicked " 


means, and hood-wink and alarm us ali 
they can. They lead us out of the road. 


of reason, and play their engines in the 
dark ; and all the Illumination we can get 
from them is, that we are all in a mist. 


Without their guidance we go astray, and 
with it we go blind-fold. All their argu- 
ments are fetched from their own author- 
ity. Their assertions are no less than 
rules and laws tous; and where they lead 
we must follow, though into darkness and 
servitude. If we grow wilful, and break 
loose from our orthodox ignorance, we 
are pursued with hard names and curses. 
Doubting is infidelity—reason is atheism. 
What can we do inthis case? There is 
no medium between a blockhead and a 
schismatic; if we follow them blindly, we 
are the first ; the second if we leave them. 
We want faith if we will not take their 
word ; we want eyes if we do. 

“They indeed give a sugar plumb, and 
refer us to the Bible for proof of all that 
they say. But, in truth, this privilege, if 
we examine it, will appear none at all; 
but, on the contrary, an arrant trick, and 
gross mockery. For when they have 
sent usa text, will they allow us to con- 
strue it our own way? No such matter. 
They have nailed a meaning to it, and 


read, provided you read with their spec- 
tacles; and examine their propositions 
freely, provided you take them every one 
for granted. You may exert your reason 
fully, but be sure let it be to no purpose ; 
and use yourunderstanding independently, 
under their absolute direction and con- 
troul. I wonder how these men could ev- 
er have the front to accuse the Church of 
Rome for locking up the Bible in an un- 
known tongue! The eternal war which 
they wage against reason, which they use 
just as they do scripture, is founded upon 
good policy; but it is pleasant to observe 
their manner of attacking it. They rea- 
son against reason—use reason against the 
use of reason, and show, from very good 
reason that reason is good for nothing. 
When they think it on their own side, 
then they apply all its aids to convince or 
confound those, who dare to think with- 
out their concurrence ; therofore, in their 
controversies about religion, they fre- 
quently appeal te reason; but we raust 
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not accept the appeal, for if our reason 
be not their reason, it isnoreason. They 
use it, or the appearance of it, against all 
men; but no man must use it against 
them. As there is no such thing as argu- 
ing and persuading without the assistance 
of reason, it isa little absurd, if not un- 
grateful, in these gentlemen to decry it at 
the same time they are employing it; to 
turn the batteries of reason against rea- 
son, and make itself destroy itself. 

“ Neither scripture, therefore, nor rea- 
son, by these rules signify any thing till 
the priests have explained them, and 
made them signify something; and the 
word of God is not the word of God, till 
they have declared its sense, and made it 
so. Thus by the time that scripture and 
reason have been modelled, and qualified, 
and cooked up by the high church jaco- 
bite clergy, they are neither scripture nor 
reason; but a perfect French dish, or 
what the spiritual cooks please ; an olio or 
hodge-podge of nonsense, jargon and au- 
thority. 

“From all that has been said, the fol- | 
lowing conclusions may be drawn. Such | 
clergymen as I have been above describ- | 
ing, prove every thing by asserting it, and 
make any pretence support any claim. 
They build systems upon pretended facts, 
and argue from propositions which are | 
highly improbable, or certainly false. | 
When they cannot convince, they con- 
found us; when they cannot persuade | 
they terrify. We have but two waysto. 
try the truth of their doctrines, and the | 
validity of their demands, namely, reason 
and revelation; and they deprive us of | 
both, by making the one dark, the other | 
danyerous. 


“ What a contempt must this tribe have 
for mankind !” 


{From the Gospel Luminary.] 
CHURCH AND STATE. 


“We confess that in commencing the 
Gospel Luminary, we did not apprehend 
so much danger from efforts to estabiish 
a Church and State religion in ourcountry, 
as we are at present compelled to. But in 


viewing the —_ cut by various societies 


established in our country, under the im- 
posing name of ‘ religious,’ we are irresis- 
tibly led to apprehend the period not far 
distant, when open and violent efforts will 
be made to unite church and state togeth- 
er, even in this country. This object 
with its various branches, has for years 
been gradually tending towards its ulti- 
mate end. Much has been said about 
sending missionaries to christianize the 
heathen; and the educating of young 
men, to fit them for the ministry. For 
these objects even millions of dollars 
have been expended, and what has been 
accomplished? It is really to be feared, 
that in many places where such mission- 
aries have been sent, that there is now a 
less willingness to hear the plain simple 
gospel, than there was before they obtru- 
ded themselves. The reason is obvious ; 
the plan is rotten at the bottom, and is 
principally based on money. Missionary 
obtruders, would probably be less by fifty 
her cent, was the root of all evil withheld 
from them in that ratio. There are at 
present too many efforts to support mis- 
sionary gentility ; and it is to be feared, 
that frequently more of the gentleman is 
sent to missionate, than there is of the 
self-denying christian. Human embel- 
lishments can never constitute a know- 
ledge of the way to everlasting life, nor 
qualify a man to teach it. Give us poor 


| fishermen, or despised tax gatherers; if 


the Lord sends them, and they have the 
word of his grace in their souls, they will 
do more good than all the dandy-cuét mis- 
sionaries that could stand between Dan 
and Beersheba. 

“Tn addition to the present missiona- 
ting system, a national engine of power 
has been erected in New-York city, en- 
stamped with the title of “ Vational Tract 
Society.” This combination is made up 
of Presbyterians, Baptists, Episcopalians, 
and Methodists, associated together. The 
plan however appears to have been set on 
foot by the Presbyterians, as an overt ad- 
vance of theirs towards a national religion. 
The other orders in their enlistment into 
this fraternity, appear to have been rather 
hoodwinked. A circular is now passing 
through different parts of our country, 
said to be sent out by the Presbyterians, 


| praising the liberality of those sects te- 
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rights, and have sounded the alarm trum- 
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EXTRACT 


wards each other, in uniting their strength 
together in the national combination; re- 
commending, forsooth, the establishment 
of a national creed, and an amalgamation 
of sentiments. This is at once letting us 
know what they are about. This circu- 
lar expresses the desire, to have but one 
form of religion, which must be national ; 
the ministers of which must be educated 
and paid by the general government. The 
clergy are to adopt a “national costume,” 
which is to be solemn and imposing ; and 
gach as will secure the sacerdotal charac- 
ger that reverence which is due to it. 
“Such are the objects had in view by 
the most leading party in the ational 
Tract Society; and such are the plans on 
foot at the present day, for the establish- 
ment of a national religion. We rejoice, 
however, to learn that some of the other 
sects are not willing to be thus duped, nor 
to sacrifice their rights at the shrine of 
the priestly ambition of the Presbyterian 
clergy. The Methodists were never ful- 
ly satisfied with the plan on which the 
National Tract Society was organized, 
nor were they of uniting with it. The 
Baptists are already jealous of their 


pet. The Columbian Star says, ‘there 
may be more reason to apprehend a 
powerful effort at no distant day, to es- 
tablish a national religion in this country, 
than we are accustomed to suppose.’ 
This is indeed a word in season. Let the 
public mind be on the alert. Let every 
editor friendly to civil and religious liber- 
ty, openly protest against the unhallowed | 
project. Let the heralds of a free gospel, | 
proclaim the sound of liberty, long and 
loud. Let the slumbering energies of the 
church be aroused, never to bow their 
necks to ecclesiastical bondage. God 
save the republic of America from reli- 
gious intolerance and priestly usurpa- 
fion.”’ 
LOVE AND UNITY, 
Among Christians—how attained. 


“ The externals of Christianity, and the 
different interpretations of the Scriptures, 
have been made pretexts for all the con- 


tentions, divisions, and cruelties, which 


have rent the Church into so many parts ; 
and nothing short of an individual atten- 
tion to the grace and good spirit of God, 
is likely ever to unite them. The effect 
of thison the heart and mind, is to illu- 
minate the understanding, and to destroy 
those evil propensities of corrupt nature, 
from which all contrariety, discord, and 
persecutions originate: it is therefore, the 
only way to unity and peace; because 
what it leads one man to say or do, it ne- 
ver leads another to oppose or contradict. 
So that no one can possibly give any more 
certain proof of faith, in the outward com- 
ing and ministry of Christ, than by asim- 
ple and entire dependence on the influence, 
instruction and aid of the Holy Spirit ; 


seeing it was tothis He referred His dis- 


ciples and followers, for all the intelli- 
gence respecting Him that was so neces~ 
sary forthem. He, therefore, who so de- 
pends on this unerring guide, as to refrain 
from every thing, however specious, which 
this does not present to his mind, and 
faithfully adheres to its manifestations and 
guidance, is a true believer in, and reat 
follower of Christ.”— Dillwyn. 
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